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Both  a  conscious  and  an  unconscious  life  are  good.  Neither  is 
good  exclusively,  for  both  have  the  same  source.  The  wisely  con- 
scious life  springs  out  of  an  unconscious  suggestion.  I  have  found 
my  account  in  travelling  in  having  prepared  beforehand  a  list  of 
questions  which  I  would  get  answered,  not  trusting  to  my  interest 
at  the  moment,  and  can  travel  with  the  most  profit!  Indeed,  it  is 
by  obeying  the  suggestions  of  a  higher  light  within  you  that  you 
escape  from  yourself  and,  in  transit,  as  it  were  see  with  the 
unworn  sides  of  your  eyes,  travel  totally  new  paths.  What  is  that 
pretended  new  life  that  does  not  take  up  a  claim,  that  does  not 
occupy  ground,  that  cannot  build  a  causeway  to  its  objects,  and 
sits  on  a  bank  overlooking  a  bog,  singing  its  desires. 

JOURNAL,  August  30,  1856 


THE  THOREAU  LYCEUM 


156  Belknap  Street 


Concord,  Massachusetts 


The  Thoreau  Foundation,  Inc.  is  a  small  non-profit  public 
organization  formed  in  1966  by  Concordians  who  believed  that  there 
should  be  a  Thoreau  Center  in  the  town  where  the  author-naturalist- 
philosopher  was  born  and  died. 

The  Thoreau  Lyceum  is  that  Center.   Its  headquarters  are  in  a 
19th  century  shingled  house  on  the  southern  extension  of  Belknap 
Street  next  to  the  lot  on  which  the  Thoreau  family's  "Texas  House" 
stood.  The  building  houses  a  small  museum  area  with  displays  of 
Thoreau  memorabilia  including  one  of  his  desks,  the  Ricketson  bust, 
original  survey  maps,  lead  pencils  made  in  the  family  business, 
Indian  artifacts,  maps  and  photographs.  A  replica  of  the  Walden 
House  has  been  built  behind  the  Lyceum. 

Membership  in  the  Lyceum  is  open  to  the  public.  Its  privileges 
include  free  admission  to  the  buildings  for  members  and  guests,  use 
of  the  research  library  and  a  subscription  to  The  Concord  Saunterer, 
a  quarterly  publication  to  which  scholarly  articles  are  contributed. 
Booklists  of  titles  carried  in  the  small  specialized  Thoreau  Book 
Shop  and  membership  applications  may  be  had  by  writing: 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  McGrath,  Curator 

The  Thoreau  Lyceum 

156  Belknap  Street 

Gencord,  Massachusetts  01742 


EDITORIAL  POLICY 


The  Saunterer  welcomes  from  its  readers,  to  be  considered  for 
publication  in  its  pages,  short  articles  or  notes  of  historical , 
biographical,  or  bibliographical  content.  Limitations  of  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  publish  in  the  future  articles  that  are 
essentially  of  an  appreciative  or  personal  nature.  Publication  of 
poetry  will  be  limited  to  texts  of  historical  significance.  Brief 
book  reviews  are  welcome.  Because  critical  articles  generally 
require  more  space  for  exposition  than  it  is  practical  for  the 
Saunterer  to  provide,  literary  studies  should  be  brief  and  sharply 
focused  on  particular  texts  and  sources.  All  articles  submitted 
will  be  reviewed  by  the  editor  and  at  least  one  other  member  of 
the  editorial  board.  Unpublished  articles  will  be  returned  to 
their  authors. 


SPEAR  FISHING  WITH  THE  THOREAU  BROTHERS 
annotated  by  Anne  R.  McGrath 


[Editorial  Note:  The  following  letter  was  written  by  the  daughter 
of  Charles  Henry  Cummings  who  came  to  Concord  in  1840,  lived  at 
Mrs.  Thoreau 's  boarding  house  and  went  to  the  school  run  by  John  and 
Henry.  It  is  here  reproduced  with  the  kind  permission  of  Susan 
Carpenter  Ruch,  a  descendant.] 


July  25  1905 

I  was  reading  today  from  M.  D.  Conway's  autobiography  page  143 
about  Thoreau  resembling  Emerson    father  said  yes  that  is  so,  even 
to  his  voice.' 

He  also  remembers  Hon.  Samuel  Hoar,  the  description  as  given  by 
Conway,  Mr.  Emerson  and  Rev.  Samuel  Ripley. 

The  Thoreaus  had  a  large  square  pew  at  Mr.  Ripley's  church  and 
the  boys  used  to  go  with  Mrs.  Thoreau  &  daughters    The  first  time 
they  heard  Mr.  Ripley^  the  boys  all  laughed,  they  thought  he  had  such 
funny  ways.  He  was  so  old  he  seldom  preached  in  those  days,  &  father 
remembers  when  he  died. 

He  heard  Emerson  lecture  at  the  Lyceum  but  could  not  understand 
what  he  said    He  remembers  calling  at  the  house  once  with  John 
Thoreau  when  they  had  been  fishing  to  leave  some  fish  for  Emerson. 
That  reminded  him  of  an  evening  when  he  was  allowed  to  go  spearing 
with  John  and  Henry  but  does  not  remember  why  they  took  him.  They 
collected  pitch  pine  knots  which  they  burned  in  a  crane  in  front  of 
the  boat.3  Then  following  along  the  shore  after  dark  they  could  see 
the  fish  asleep  turned  over  on  their  sides,  with  the  glimmer  of 
their  white  belly's--  One  held  a  long  iron  spear,  barbed  at  the  end 
with  which  he  speared  the  fish.  The  row  boat  was  the  same  one  they 
cruised  in  up  the  Merrimac  River. 

Henry  Thoreau  was  very  fond  of  melons,  cantaloups,  and  had  a 
great  variety  in  his  garden,  20-30  father  thinks.  There  were  those 
with  green,  white,  &  yellow  flesh. 

John  died  during  vacation  and  some  one  else  took  his  place  at 
school  but  father  did'nt  like  him  as  well.  John  always  went  off 
somewhere  on  Saturdays  with  the  boys. 

He  does  not  remember  at  all  the  name  of  Alcott 

Father  has  told  me  several  times  that  he  used  to  bunch  the  pen- 
cils for  Mr.  Thoreau,  the  father,  getting  so  that  he  could  take  up 
just  12  at  a  time.  A  paper  label  was  put  around  them  &  he  thinks 
tied  with  a  red  string.  The  pencils  were  sold  in  Boston,  Mr.  Thoreau 
going  there  several  times  a  year. 

We  have  the  wooden  box  that  was  sent  1  or  2  fortnightly  back  and 
forth  from  Concord  to  Boston  with  fathers  washing  by  stagecoach  &  in 
the  small  compartment  his  father  sometimes  placed  some  gooddie,  figs 
&  even  a  pie.  Later  the  Indian  relics  he  found  were  kept  in  this  box 
together  with  two  exchanges  that  he  made  for  some  Indian  things. ^ 
One  a  Byzantine  Box  and  the  other  a  vase  from  Apulia,  so  Gen.  Loring 


told  me  who  was  much  interested  in  them  &  wondered  how  they  came 
into  fathers  possession,  suggested  that  it  might  have  been  through 
a  sea  captain.  Mr.  Sophocles  (?)  of  Harvard  was  greatly  interested 
in  the  Byzantine  Box,  said  there  was  very  curious  lettering  in  it. 
I  dropped  the  vase  as  I  was  taking  it  to  Boston  &  broke  it.  Miss 
Gray  at  the  Art  Museum  mended  it.  I  think  Gen.  L.  told  me  that  it 
resembled  vases  from  Apulia  300-400  B.C.  The  description  of  the 
Byzantine  Box  is  in  his  writing  or  that  of  Mr.  Sophocles 

The  Indian  relics  were  picked  up  by  the  boys  on  sandy  plains 
or  where  playing  in  light  soil  was  done.  The  whole  school  went  out 
together  to  hunt  for  these  things. 

NOTES 

"It  was  a  quiet  joke  in  Concord  that  Thoreau  resembled  Emer- 
son in  expression,  and  in  tones  of  voice.  .  .It  was  the  more  inter- 
esting because  so  superficial  and  unconscious.  Thoreau  was  an  imi- 
tator of  no  mortal;  but  Emerson  had  long  been  a  part  of  the  very 
atmosphere  of  Concord,  and  it  was  as  if  this  element  had  deposited 
on  Thoreau  a  mystical  moss."  Autobiography:  Memories  and  Experi- 
ences, Moncure  Conway  (Boston  1904)  Vol .  I,  p.  143. 

2 
Ezra  Ripley,  long  the  minister  of  the  First  Parish  in  Concord 

and  father  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ripley  referred  to  above. 

3 

Crane:  a  nautical  term  for  projecting  pieces  of  iron  or  tim- 
ber on  board  a  ship  to  support  a  board  or  spar.  In  this  instance 
used  to  describe  the  means  by  which  a  pan  of  burning  pitch  pine 
roots  for  light  was  suspended  over  the  water  in  the  front  of  the 
boat.  Thoreau  speaks  of  a  "crate  or  jack,  made  of  iron  hoops,  to 
contain  your  fire"  in  his  description  of  spear  fishing  in  "Natural 
History  of  Massachusetts,"  The  Writings  of  Henry  David  Thoreau; 
(Boston,  1906),  Vol.  V,  p.  T2T.  — —   - 

4 
"Their  garden  of  vegetables,  melons  &c  was  something  to  be 
remembered.  .  .The  Green  Citron  Melon  was  a  novelty.  .  .When  water 
melons  were  ripe  a  bushel  basket  full  would  be  brought  to  the  school 
house  at  recess,  and  all  hands  have  a  treat."  Horace  Hosmer  remin- 
isces about  his  year  as  a  pupil  in  the  Thoreau  brothers'  school  in 
Remembrances  of  Concord  and  the  Thoreaus,  ed.  George  Hendrick 
(Urbana  1977)  pp.  75  and~7F. 

5 

These  Indian  relics  are  now  on  display  at  the  Thoreau  Lyceum 
to  which  they  were  given  by  descendants  of  Charles  Cummings. 


A  NOTE  ON  THOREAU  AS  POET 
by  Mi  lien  Brand 


Thoreau  is  still  much  neglected  and  downgraded  as  a  poet.  In 
three  major  anthologies  of  American  poetry  I've  just  looked  at,  he's 
represented  only  in  the  (you  might  know)  Matthiessen  Oxford.  And 
Roy  Harvey  Pierce  can  say  of  him,  in  The  Continuity  of  American 
Poetry:  he  "had  everything  except  the  talent  and  will  to  become 
the  purest  of  poets..."  What  I'd  like  to  do,  in  this  short  piece, 
is  make  just  one  point  that  may  help  in  reestimating  him. 

Thoreau  usefully  anticipated  today's  narrowing  of  the  bound- 
aries between  prose  and  poetry.  He  used  poetry  regularly  in  his 
prose  works,  particularly  in  A  Week,  put  it  in  the  text,  to  be 
read  in  sequence.  Sometimes  he  quoted  others,  but  much  was  his 
own,  often  written  (like  occasioned  poetry)  out  of  the  experience 
behind  the  accompanying  prose  passage.  Many  times  his  poetry 
has  the  feeling  of  prose,  and  since  prose  has  certain  limited 
superiorities  to  poetry,  this  prose  element  does  not  necessarily 
lower  the  poetic  level.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  his  essay  on 
"Style  in  Literature"  says,  place  Orlando's  first  prose  speech  to 
Adam  in  As  You  Like  It  beside  "what  passage  it  shall  please  you 
to  select--the  Seven  Ages  from  the  same  play,  or  even  such  a  stave 
of  nobility  as  Othello's  farewell  to  war,"  and  the  prose  will  have 
"a  compacter  fitting  of  the  parts."  Stevenson  deliberately  com- 
pared the  two  forms  in  a  single  writer.  The  same  thing  can  be 
done  for  Thoreau.  In  Thoreau 's  A  Week  is  a  poem,  "Respectable 
Folks,"  which  can  be  compared  with  the  prose  sentence  that  pre- 
cedes it:  "As  yesterday  and  the  historical  ages  are  past,  as  the 
work  of  to-day  is  present,  so  some  flitting  perspectives,  and 
demi -experiences  of  the  life  that  is  in  nature  are  in  time  verit- 
able future,  or  rather  outside  to  time,  perennial,  young,  divine, 
in  the  wind  and  rain  which  never  die."  My  conviction  is  that 
Thoreau  found  poetic  form  restricting,  that  he  was  pushing  toward 
the  larger  freedoms  (and  disciplines)  being  opened  up  by  his  own 
prose  and  by  Whitman,  whom  he  knew.  He  often,  according  to  Carl 
Bode  who  edited  his  Collected  Poems,  roughed  out  a  poem  in  prose 
before  doing  it  as  a  poem,  and  Bode  spoke  about  his  "free  verse." 
A  prime  example  is  "I  saw  a  delicate  flower  had  grown  up  2  feet 
high."  The  wonderful  thing  is  Thoreau 's  specifying  the  wagons 
that  drove  the  road  where  the  flowers  grew:  "Dakin's  &  Maynards 
wagons."  Like  today's  poets,  like  William  Carlos  Williams,  for 
example,  he  strikes  for  the  daily  fact:  "Dakin's  &  Maynards 
wagons."  And  with  it  the  illuminative  detail  that  a  delicate 
flower  could  grow  up  "2  feet  high"  between  the  horse's  path  and 
the  wheel  track,  and  that  the  flower  by  nature  grew  just  high 
enough  not  to  be  scraped  by  the  bottom  of  the  overpassing  wagon. 
This  is  Tolstoyan  specifics,  the  Tolstoi  who  noticed  the  defiant 
strength  of  a  beaten  thistle,  at  the  start  of  Hadji  Murad. 

The  Thoreau  poem  has  a  further  point,  that  there  were  "other 
flowers. . .more  out  of  the  way"  that  some  rambling  person  "deviously" 


picked,  and  Thoreau  lapses  into  prose  and  says,  "And  then  it 
appeared  that  this  brave  flower--which  grew  between  the  wheel  & 
horse— did  actually  stand  farther  out  of  the  way  than  that  which 
stood  in  the  wide  prairie..."  Poetry,  prose  intermingling,  as 
so  often  with  Thoreau. 

A  final  example,  his  poem  "Sometimes  I  hear  the  veery's 
clarion."  This  occurs  first  as  prose  in  his  journal,  and  it  seems 
possible  he  copied  it  there  from  somebody  else.  He  then  arranged 
it  in  lines  as  poetry,  with  one  slight  verbal  change— a  "found 
poem."  This  direct  appropriation  from  prose  has  a  modern  counter- 
part. Hugh  MacDiarmid,  most  notable  Scots  poet  since  Burns, 
published  as  his  own  a  poem  that  was  word-for-word  a  line  arrange- 
ment of  a  paragraph  of  prose  by  somebody  else.  A  found  poem. 
The  London  Times  Literary  Supplement  discovered  the  "plagiarism" 
and  blew  up  a  storm  about  it,  so  MacDiarmid  removed  the  poem  from 
his  Collected  Poems,  but  what's  important  is  he  had  been  willing 
to  have  it  appear  as  his  own  and  I'm  sure  he  had  believed  he  was 
just  rescuing  a  transient  paragraph  from  oblivion. 

And  the  point  is,  it  was  a  good  poem. 

Thoreau 's  leaning  to  prose  is  part  of  his  modernity.  Part 
of  it  too  is  his  using  a  prose  word  like  "duds"  (in  "With  frontier 
strength").  You  don't  get  Emerson  using  "duds."  And  you  don't 
get  Emerson  naming  the  wagons  that  traveled  the  Concord  roads. 

Thoreau,  ahead  of  his  time  as  usual. 


BOOK-NOTES 


Lyceum  members  who  have  seen  "Clear  Sky,  Pure  Light,"  the  one- 
man  Thoreau  show  by  Christopher  Chi  Ids,  or  who  own  the  cassette  of 
the  play,  will  be  interested  to  know  that  this  stage  portrait  has 
now  been  adapted  to  book  form.  Organized  by  topic,  the  format  makes 
it  possible  to  find  Thoreau 's  opinions  on  diverse  subjects  more 
easily  than  before.  In  addition,  Chi  Ids  has  supplied  hiw  own  notes 
to  each  section  plus  an  encompassing  list  of  source  material.  The 
book  is  illustrated  by  artist  Michael  McCurdy,  director  of  Penmaen 
Press,  with  four  engravings  which  are  printed  directly  from  the 
wood  blocks. 

Walter  Harding,  Thoreau  Society  Secretary  and  Lyceum  Trustee, 
has  written  an  introduction  to  the  book  in  which  he  says:  "Chris- 
topher Chi  Ids  has  not  tried  to  make  Thoreau  over  into  any  precon- 
ceived image.  He  has  presented  him  honestly  and  faithfully  as  he 
was. ..." 

The  book  comes  in  two  editions:  The  REGULAR,  hardbound  in 
cloth  with  a  printed  dust  jacket,  and  priced  at  $12.00  or  the 
DELUXE  edition,  bound  by  hand  with  a  si i pease,  and  limited  to  100 
copies  which  sell  for  $50.00  each.  For  a  short  time  only  members 
of  the  Thoreau  Society  and  the  Lyceum  will  receive  a  special  gift 
when  they  purchase  either  edition.  Enclosed  with  the  book  will  be 
a  signed  original  wood  engraving  of  the  Thoreau  portrait  done  for 
this  publication  by  Michael  McCurdy.  This  offer  expires  December 
1.  When  ordering  from  the  Lyceum  please  add  . 25<fc  for  mailing  and 
tax  of  .60c  from  Massachusetts  residents. 


SOPHIA  THOREAU  -  "Cara  Sophia' 
by  Gerri  L.  Herri ck 


Sophia  Thoreau,  who  once  wrote  that  she  "felt  as  if  (she)  had 
been  singled  out  for  peculiar  blessings",'  deserves  far  more  than 
the  token  nod  she  has  received  from  most  biographers  and  interpre- 
ters of  her  well-known  brother,  Henry  David  Thoreau.  Last  born  of 
the  John  Thoreau  family,  on  June  24,  1819,  and  last  to  die,  on 
October  7,  1876,  Sophia  outlived  her  brother  by  fourteen  years, 
her  mother,  Cynthia  Thoreau,  by  four.  It  is  true  that  for  her 
devotion  as  sister  and  daughter  and  for  her  "cheerful  spirit" 
Sophia  has  won  unanimous  praise  from  friends  and  later  writers, 
but  few  have  spoken  of  her  as  an  individual  personality.  Although 
chronically  ill  herself,  often  suffering  from  severe  headaches  and 
fatigue,  2  she  served  as  nurse  and  companion  during  her  brother's 
lengthy  illness  in  1861-62,  assisted  him  in  writing  letters  and  in 
preparing  his  manuscripts  for  publication^  entertained  his  friends 
and  well-wishers,  cared  for  her  fine  conservatory  to  brighten  the 
sick  room,  and  even  managed  the  family  graphite  business  alone 
after  his  death. 

In  the  decade  that  followed,  Sophia  again  provided  nursing 
care  when  her  mother  shattered  her  arm  in  a  fall 4  and  finally 
succumbed  to  the  disease  all  the  Thoreaus  faced  in  turn,  tubercu- 
losis. In  short,  Sophia,  who  appeared  frail  and  unsure  of  her- 
self until  her  early  twenties,  as  indicated  by  solicitous  letters 
addressed  to  her  or  her  sister, 5  became  in  the  last  fifteen  years 
of  her  life  not  only  the  mainmast  of  endurance  for  the  remaining 
family  members,  but  a  bulwark  of  defense  against  all  attempts  to 
exploit  her  brother's  work  or  to  jeopardize  his  reputation.  Let- 
ters and  journals  as  well  as  comments  of  contemporaries  offer  clues 
to  this  transformation  and  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  Sophia  Thoreau, 
the  teacher,  botanist,  artist,  conversationalist,  editor,  loyal 
friend,  and  though  tragically  lonely,  last  survivor  of  an  almost 
legendary  family. 

Of  Sophia's  early  life  we  know  wery   little.  Apparently  both 
sisters,  Sophia  and  Helen,  attended  Concord  Academy  where  they 
studied  Latin,6  at  least  well  enough  to  read  the  letters  mentioned 
above,  addressed  to  "Cara  Sophia"  and  "Cara  Soror"  from  their  brother 
Henry,  and  to  teach  later  at  their  own  school  in  Roxbury.  Sophia's 
letter  of  1842  is  often  quoted  as  proof  of  the  venture,  but  it  also 
highlights  her  serious  interest  in  botany  and  her  success  in  arous- 
ing the  curiosity  of  her  students  by  guiding  them  to  nearby  pastures 
or  woodlots  to  identify  wildflowers  long  before  ecology  or  field 
trips  had  been  introduced  into  school  curricula: 

Since  my  return  to  Roxbury  I  have  been  wery   busy, 
having  made  myself  a  gown,... been  in  to  Boston  six 


*  See  Footnote  5 


times,  besides  attending  school  every  day... April  22d 
(sic),  I  walked  with  the  young  ladies  and  gathered  the 
viola  and  cinquefoil ;  April  26th,  accompanied  by  nearly 
all  my  scholars  I  walked  over  to  Dorchester,  and  much 
to  my  surprise  found  the  caltha  in  blossom... 7 

Not  only  was  Sophia  an  energetic  teacher,  but  she  was  also  highly 
articulate  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  her  students  and  young 
friends.  Mabel  Loomis  Todd,  who  had  lived  in  Concord  as  a  child 
and  had  often  visited  the  Thoreaus  and  other  Concord  families  with 
her  parents,  wrote  in  her  brief  memoir,  The  Thoreau  Family,  that 
it  was  Sophia  whose  friendship  and  lively  conversation  she  had 
valued  most: 

My  childhood  and  early  girlhood  idol  was  Sophia  Thoreau, 
Henry's  sister,  as  vital  and  fascinating  as  a  woman  could 
be.  She  possessed  as  great  brilliance  of  tongue  as  he 
ever  exhibited  with  eye  or  pen.  She  was  the  friend  in- 
carnate, the  dear  wonderful  model  for  all  girlish  en- 
deavor. Together  we  took  long  walks,  frequently  stop- 
ping at  my  friend  Louisa  Alcott's  home  for  cheerful 
talks  with  the  silver-haired  philosopher. . .8 

For  many  years,  therefore,  Sophia  took  long  walks,  identified  wild- 
flowers  and  collected  them,  painted  or  sketched  several,  and  re- 
lated historical  or  literary  anecdotes  partly  as  a  teaching  device. 
Apparently  her  health  had  been  restored  during  those  years  after 
1843,  perhaps  because  she  had  followed  her  brother's  advice  to 
find  "something  worthy  to  do... (in  Bangor,  Maine),  for  that's  the 
best  remedy  for  disease. "9 

All  the  Thoreaus  loved  botany  and  all  enjoyed  tramping  through 
woodlands  and  fields  near  Concord's  rivers  and  ponds.  Whether  it 
was  the  Ward  family,  as  Harding  contends  JO  0r  their  own  parents  who 
taught  the  Thoreau  sons  and  daughters  to  observe  natural  phenomena 
needs  no  emphasis  here.  Annie  Russell  Marble  writes  that  "...both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thoreau  were  deeply  interested  in  botany  and  physical 
geography. . .and  collected  specimens  of  plants,  rocks,  and  insects. "^ 
And  Mrs.  Thoreau  took  her  children  to  Fair  Haven  or  to  woods  along 
the  river  and  cooked  their  dinner  outdoors  while  they  listened  to 
bird  songs."12  An  anonymous  author  noted  in  the  Outlook  of  1899  that 
"Henry  and  Sophia  were  in  perfect  accord... and  her  thorough  know- 
ledge of  botany  formed  a  special  bond  of  sympathy  between  them. "13 
That  mutual  interest  later  deepened  into  a  search  for  habitats  of 
plants,  careful  recording  of  seasonal  appearances,  gathering  wild- 
flowers,  and  boating  along  the  rivers  to  observe  birds  or  wildf lowers 
Hosmer  notes  in  a  letter  to  S.  A.  Jones  that  "Sophia  or  Henry 
gathered  wild  flowers  and  sent  them  to  Boston  thinking  that  there 
might  be  a  sale  for  them  among  those  who  were  imprisoned  in  bricks 
and  mortar...""!4  In  another  letter  he  reports  that  Sophia  accom- 
panied her  brother  to  Acton  where  they  measured  and  sketched  an 
ancient  chestnut  tree  "...22  feet  in  circumference  by  Thoreau' s 
measurment  (sic)... 25  feet  in  height,  the  interior  of  the  tree 
hollow. . .through  which  one  may  look  and  see  the  sky  beyond. "I5 


Most  readers  of  Thoreau's  works  are  aware  that  he  read  and 
owned  many  accounts  of  the  early  explorers  of  the  New  World,  in- 
cluding those  of  Cox,  Cochrane,  Brackenridge,  as  Sherman  Paul  has 
written  J  6  and  also  those  of  Beltrami,  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  Zebulon 
Pike.  Thoreau's  expeditions  into  the  wilderness  of  the  Maine  woods 
and  his  ascent  of  Mt.  Ktaadn  corroborate  his  yearning  to  explore  the 
unknown  as  they  had  done.  But  how  many  realize  that  Sophia  also 
enjoyed  traveling,  partly  to  visit  relatives  and  to  find  better 
health,  but  partly  to  satisfy  her  natural  curiosity?  Letters  from 
Henry  Thoreau  to  his  sister  Helen  in  1843  mention  Sophia  at  Bangor, 
Maine,  and  letters  to  Sophia  in  1847  and  1852  refer  to  Mt.  Ktaadn 
and  to  "those  woods  where  you  are. "17  in  i860  Sophia  toured  the 
White  Mountains,  and  in  1863  she  visited  friends  at  New  Bedford. 
Even  as  a  child  Sophia  loved  exploring,  according  to  an  anecdote 
by  Louise  Koopman,  daughter  of  Ellen  Osgood: 

...when  they  were  both  children  Sophia  visited  her 
(Ellen)  at  her  grandmother  Sewall's  in  Boston.  The 
little  girls  grew  tired  of  playing  by  the  Frog  Pond 
and  Ellen,  the  hostess,  offered  to  show  Sophia  the 
State  House.  She  did  so,  inside  and  out.  Unobserved, 
the  two  girls  climbed  up  among  the  beams  inside  the 
dome  until  they  reached  the  top.. J 8 

Indeed  Sophia's  curiosity  and  love  of  natural  science  may  have 
been  her  most  valuable  contribution  to  her  brother's  work,  at  least 
until  the  last  year  of  his  life.  Except  for  notes  to  Louis  Agassi z 
and  his  assistant,  James  Cabot,  Henry  Thoreau's  best  letters  relat- 
ing to  botany  and  other  scientific  interests  are  addressed  to  her. 
In  1843  he  lists  the  early  fruit  trees  in  blossom  as  well  as  a 
prevalence  of  cedar  and  gum  trees  on  Staten  Island,  adding  that 
he  will  try  to  put  his  microscope  to  good  use,  and  in  1847  he  tells 
her  of  calling  on  Perez  Blood  to  peer  through  his  telescope: 

We  saw  Saturn's  rings,  and  the  mountains  in  the  moon, 
and  shadows  in  their  craters,  and  sunlight  on  the  spurs 
of  the  mountains. . .1  asked  him  the  power  of  his  glass, 
he  said  85.  But  what  is  the  power  of  the  Cambridge 
glass?  2000!  iH9 

In  a  letter  to  Prodence  Ward  (Fragment  undated)  Sophia  expresses  her 
own  enthusiasm  for  astronomical  phenomena:  "Do  let  me  ask  if  you 
saw  the  meteoric  shower?  I  cannot  quite  forgive  dear  mother  that 
she  did,  and  refrained  from  calling  me... "20 

Among  numerous  references  to  his  sister  in  the  Journal  Thoreau 
mentions  rowing  to  Conantum  with  her  for  barberries,  and  in  October, 
1860,  he  finds  Sophia's  white  oak  acorns  "all  mouldy  about  the 
cups... like  a  glaring  imperfection  in  Nature  that  the  labor  of  the 
oaks  for  the  year  should  be  lost  to  this  extent...  ." 

Best  known  of  the  Journal  entries,  however,  are  detailed  accounts 
of  the  discovery  of  the  pinxter  flower,  one  blossom  of  which  had  been 
given  to  Sophia,  and  the  metamorphosis  of  the  cecropia  moth  which 
he  and  Sophia  had  observed  in  1855: 


I  am  going  search  of  the  Azalea  nudiflora.   Sophia 
brought  home  a  single  flower  without  twig  or  leaf 
from  Mrs.  Brooks's  last  evening...  Mrs.  Brooks 
says  George  Melvin  gave  (it)  to  her  son...  I  called 
at  Melvin's. . .  (he)  came  in  with  his  arms  full  and 
gave  each  one  a  sprig..." 

On  June  2,  1855,  Thoreau  wrote: 

About  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  Sophia  came  in  and 
exclaimed  that  there  was  a  moth  on  my  window.  My 
cecropia  had  come  out  and  dropped  down  to  the  window- 
sill  where  it  hung  on  the  side  of  a  slipper...  It 
was  surprising  to  see  the  creature  unfold  and  expand 
before  our  eyes,  wings  gradually  elongating. . .it 
waxed  and  grew,  revealing  some  new  beauty  eyery   fif- 
teen minutes. . .1  ike  a  young  emperor  just  donning  the 
most  splendid  ermine  robes... 21 

Once  in  his  Journal  on  September  22,  1852,  Thoreau  mentions  Sophia's 
herbarium  in  a  tone  which  suggests  some  friendly  family  rivalry 
in  collecting  botanical  specimens:  "Sophia  has  in  her  herbarium 
and  has  found  in  Concord  these  which  I  have  not  seen  this  summer: 
Pogonia  verticil  lata,  Trillium  erythrocarpum,  and  Uvularia  per- 
forata. "22  Such  letters  and  journal  entries  prove  that  Sophia 
Thoreau,  even  though  she  may  not  have  been  handsome,  was  not  the 
"awkward,"  "feebly  artistic,"  "easily  shocked,"  faded  spinster 
described  by  Canby,23  nor  did  she  lack  a  sense  of  humor.  She 
had  a  personality  of  her  own;  she  was  observant  and  open-minded, 
diligent,  meticulous,  sensitive,  witty,  and  immensely  considerate 
of  others,  as  letters  to  her  brother,  to  Ricketson,  to  her  cousin 
Marianne  Dunbar,  and  to  Ellen  Sewall,  indicate. 

Who  can  doubt  that  Sophia  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  or  was 
it  closer  to  bravado,  described  in  Aunt  Maria's  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 16,  1850? 

Sophia  has  just  come  in,  said  she  fell  down  and  is 
almost  killed,  and  she'll  sue  William  Munroe  for  hav- 
ing his  door  step  covered  with  ice...  she  has  kept  me 
laughing  the  whole  time  though  I  have  bound  up  her 
bruises  with  arnica... 2^ 

Another  proof  of  Sophia's  positive  outlook,  despite  her  many  cares 
and  sorrows,  appears  in  the 'keminiscences"  mentioned  above: 

...their  mirthful ness  had  the  spice  of  original  wit, 
native  pluck,  and  coherent  strength...  As  we  sat 
on  a  gray  slab,  Sophia  related  incidents  of  family 
history  and  personal  characteristics  of  her  ancestors 
slumbering  at  our  feet,  and  of  many  others . .legends 
of  the  farmers. . .the  smithy  on  the  mill-dam,  the 
country  storekeeper, ..  .al 1  were  portrayed  in  her 
vivid  sketches  so  full  of  quaint  humor  and  tender 
pathos. 25 


Sophia  also  loved  music  and  accompanied  the  family  and  guests  on  the 
piano  while  they  sang  old  Scottish  melodies  and  folk  songs;  her 
brothers  sang  duets  or  played  the  flute.  Many  years  later  when 
Mabel  Loomis  Todd  was  studying  at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  she 
and  Sophia  had  stayed  near  the  Church  of  the  Advent  in  Boston... "we 
used  to  sit  at  the  window. .while  the  white-robed  choristers  filed 
into  church,  singing  as  they  walked,  led  by  an  especially  lovely 
boy  soprano. 26 

Most  biographers  dismiss  Sophia's  art  work  with  a  slighting 
remark,  but  the  Anonymous  friend  of  the  family  quoted  above  relates: 

...Henry  came  in  and  surprised  us  with  a  handful  of  early 
violets.  Sophia  with  her  gifted  pencil  made  a  drawing 
of  them  for  me...  This  graceful  sketch,  so  exquisitely 
drawn,  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  Sophia's  artistic 
temperament  and  ski  11. 27 

It  was  her  drawing  of  his  house  that  Thoreau  chose  for  the  title  page 
of  Walden,  a  drawing  that  has  become  a  symbol  of  Individuality  and 
Self-reliance  throughout  the  world. 

After  1863  Sophia  divided  most  of  her  energy  between  caring  for 
her  mother  and  preparing  manuscript  for  the  press.  In  1863  she  wrote 
to  her  cousin,  Marianne  Dunbar:  "...our  previous  afflictions  and  this 
terrible  shock  to  my  nerves,  added  to  the  fatigue  of  nursing  mother 
has  seriously  impaired  my  frail  health...",  and  in  1867,  "As  you  may 
suppose  most  of  my  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  publication  of  my 
brother's  papers...  Five  volumes  have  been  printed  since  his  death. "28 
They  included  Excursions  (1863),  The  Maine  Woods  (1864) ,  Cape  Cod 
(1864),  Letters  to  Various  Persons  (1865),  and  A  Yankee  in  Canada 
(1866).  Of  the  many  decisions  Sophia  had  to  face  during  those  years, 
the  most  controversial  concerned  the  publication  of  her  brother's 
letters.  She  summarizes  the  episode  in  a  letter  of  July  17,  1865, 
to  Ricketson: 

Mr.  Emerson  was  wery   kind  in  assuming  the  task  of  edit- 
ing the  letters,  and  I  do  not  like  to  express  any  dis- 
satisfaction in  relation  thereto,  but  I  despair  of 
justice  being  done  to  Henry's  character  by  any  one. 
...I  was  disappointed  to  find  that  some  passages 
betraying  natural  affection  had  been  omitted... it 
did  not  seem  quite  honest  to  Henry  not  to  print 
them... 29 

Emerson  told  her  later  she  had  "marred  (his)  classic  statue."  Schol- 
ars and  other  readers  of  Thoreau 's  works  are  indebted  to  Sophia, 
above  all,  for  her  conscientious  and  dedicated  treatment  of  his 
manuscripts  and  her  foresight  in  placing  them  for  safe-keeping  with 
trusted  friends.  A.  Bronson  Alcott  wrote  in  his  Journals  for 
March  21,  1873,  "She  (Sophia)  wishes  to  commit  to  my  keeping  her 
brother's  manuscript  journals,  charts,  maps... all  contained  in 
three  trunks... the  journals  are  not  to  be  made  public  nor  copied... 
by  anyone..."  and  on  June  8,  1874,  he  writes  that  she  "...wishes 
to  present. . .Henry's  'Indian  MSS1  to  Concord  Library. . .the  Diaries 


she  thinks  of  committing  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Blake  of  Worcester.."30 
At  the  same  time  during  those  difficult  years  Sophia  tried  to  manage 
the  family  graphite  business.  According  to  Annie  Russell  Marble, 
it  was  so  unusual  to  see  a  feminine  signature  on  business  letters 
that  "the  replies  were  invariable  addressed,  'Dear  Sir.'  Sophia 
would  laugh  at  her  inability  to  establish  her  name  as  a  business 
agent. "31 

Although  Sophia  Thoreau  shouldered  all  her  responsibilities 
without  complaint,  became  the  staunch  "keeper  of  the  seal"  for  the 
family,  loyal  and  resolute  in  spirit  to  the  last,  still  Sophia  was 
human,  lonely,  and  chronically  ill.  She  visited  friends  like  the 
Ricketsons  and  the  Osgoods  from  time  to  time,  but  had  none  close 
at  hand.  She  wrote  to  Ricketson  with  poignant,  yet  restrained 
feeling: 

I  have  passed  the  round  of  one  year  with  no  earthly 
friend  to  lean  upon... and  often  when  overwhelmed 
with  care,  I  so  miss  the  counsel  of  my  precious 
brother,  who  was  never  cast  down... that  I  confess 
my  heart  is  at  times  heavy. 32 

When  she  faced  the  ordeal  of  selling  her  home,  she  wrote  to  Marianne 
Dunbar: 

...all  my  strength  has  been  taxed  in  breaking  up 
house  keeping.  I  have  rented  my  house  and  gone  to 
board  with  the  family... No  words  can  tell  the  severe 
struggle  it  has  cost  me  to  part  with  many  relics 
which  have  become  sacred  through  association  with 
all  my  departed  loved  ones. 33 

Only  those  who  have  suffered  lifelong  chronic  illness  like  Sophia, 
and  have  been  left  to  care  for  a  close  relative  with  an  incurable 
disease  can  fully  understand  her  loneliness  and  desolation.  She 
packed  her  personal  possessions  in  1873  and  moved  to  Bangor,  Maine, 
to  spend  her  remaining  years  with  relatives.  Her  last  letter  to 
her  brother's  old  friend,  written  May  18,  1876,  reveals  her  con- 
sideration for  others  and  her  self-possession: 

My  health  has  been  steadily  failing  ever  since  I 
left  Concord... I  have  refrained  from  arousing  the 
anxiety  of  my  friends. . .cannot  bear  that  they  should 
be  burdened  on  my  account... 34 

It  is  appropriate  that  Ricketson 's  daughter  Anna  wrote  a  mem- 
orable tribute  to  Sophia,  who  died  on  October  7,  1876:  "My  re- 
collection of  her  is  of  a  fine,  gentle,  sweet  nature,  but  she 
possessed  great  firmness  of  character  and  was  always  on  the  side 
of  justice.  In  looking  back,  I  recall  no  woman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance more  noble  than  Miss  Sophia  Thoreau. "35 
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A  TOWN  NAMED  THOREAU 
by  Ruth  Carson 


A  red-tailed  hawk  soared  overhead  in  a  flawless  sky,   high  above 

the  flag  flying  over  the  trim  little  United  States  Post  Office 

THOREAU,   NEW  MEXICO  87323. 

We  were  intrigued  by  the  name,  as  are  countless  others  travel- 
ing Interstate  40  in  the  plateau  country  west  of  Albuquerque,  a  few 
miles  east  of  the  Continental   Divide.     Against  a  spectacular  back- 
drop of  red  sandstone  cliffs,  the  town  water  tower  repeats  the  name, 
THOREAU. 

How  was  this  small,  sunburned  town  so  far  from  Concord  named 
for  the  poet-naturalist  of  another,   distant  segment  of  America. .per- 
haps the  most  quoted  of  all   Americans  today?     We  stopped  in,  as  had 
others  before  us,   to  ask  the  question  of  genial    Postmaster  L.  W. 
Barnes. 

The  local   pronunciation,  we  learned,   is  "Tha-roo,"  commonly 
shortened  to   "Threw!"     Not  everyone  is  aware  the  New  England  author's 
family  name  was  accented  as  in  thorough,  rather  than  the  widely 
accepted  "Thor-o,"  as  in  chateau. 

Nor  was  Thoreau  the  town's  original   name.     Navajos  called  the 
place   "Adlon  Yazzie"  (Little  Prairie  Dog).     Early  in  the  1 890 's  two 
brothers,  Austin  and  William  Mitchell   from  Cadillac,  Michigan,  pur- 
chased a  small   kingdom  of  timber  in  the  area.. then  part  of  Arizona 
Territory . .from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  now  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe.     Their  railroad  shipping  point  for  lumber  be- 
came knows  as   the  town  of  Mitchell . 

With  the  Mitchell   contract  to  move  12,000,000  board  feet  of 
lumber  a  year. .largely  Ponderosa   "long-strawed"  pine  from  slopes 
of  the  nearby  Zuni   Mountains. .plus  a  franchise  to  sell  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  its  railway  ties,  the  town site  grew  from  a  "flag-station" 
to  a  settlement  of  nearly  two  hundred  people.     In  addition  to 
Heyn's  General   Merchandise,  a  restaurant  called  the  Mitchell   House 
and  several   other  small    shops,  the  town  boasted  the  services  of  a 
young  physician. 

After  cutting  but  one  section  of  timber,  the  brothers  closed 
their  sawmill    and  returned  to  Michigan,  their  land  reverting  to  the 
railroad  company  in  1893.     Apparently  rail    rates  were  too  high,   the 
demand  for  lumber  too  low.     Several   quiet  years  followed  for  the 
little  town.     In  1896  it  was  given  new  life  and  a  new  name  by  the 
Hyde  Exploring  Expedition,  organized  by  Richard  Wetherill   to  uncover 
Pueblo  Bonito  ruins   in  eroded  Chaco  Canyon,  sixty-four  miles  to  the 
north.     Son  of  a  Pennsylvania  Quaker  who  had  homes teaded  in  the  Four- 
Corners  area,   in  1888  Wetherill   had  discovered  Cliff  Palace,  pre- 
historic Indian  ruin  in  what  is  now  Mesa  Verde  National    Park.     Fred 
and  Talbot  Hyde  were  heirs  to  the  Babbit  Soap  fortune  of  "Bab-0"  fame 
Fred  had  attended  Harvard,  the  Concord  philosopher's  own  Alma  Mater. 

Establishing  himself  and  his  family  at  Chaco  Canyon,  Wetherill 
opened  a  trading  post  for  the  Indians  of  the  area. .creating  a  market 
for  Navajo  blankets  and  jewelry  which,  until   1902,  required  three 
warehouses  and  a  store  at  Mitchell,   renamed  Thoreau. 
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Whether  the  name  choice  was  that  of  We the rill,  or  the  Hydes, 
can  only  be  conjectured.  Something  in  the  sweep  of  the  surrounding 
scenery  and  brilliant  skies  of  this  remote,  southwestern  community 
brought  association  with  Thoreau.  Thoreau  had  made  a  strong  per- 
suasion for  the  westerly  direction,  prizing  its  appeal  to  the 
"springs  of  the  spirit,"  calling  the  West  "but  another  name  for  the 
Wild.. and  in  Wilderness  is  the  preservation  of  the  world."  A  genera- 
tion of  Americans  had  responded  to  his  urging  to  "start  now  on  that 
farthest  western  way,  which  does  not  pause  at  the  Mississippi  or 
Pacific,  nor  conduct  toward  a  worn-out  China  or  Japan,  but  leads  on 
direct,  a  tangent  to  the  sphere,  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night, 
sun  down,  moon  down,  and  at  last  earth  down  too." 

The  Hyde  Exploring  Expedition  dissolved  around  1903,  the  same 
year  the  Mitchell  property  was  purchased  by  the  American  Lumber 
Company  of  Albuquerque.  For  three  decades  the  town  grew,  slowly, 
shipping  logs  and  lumber.  In  the  depression  years  its  small  shop- 
keeper economy  could  not  compete  with  that  of  Gallup,  nearby  county 
seat  on  the  same  rail  system,  and  eventually  Thoreau  lost  its  rail- 
road station.  In  after  years,  the  Santa  Fe  depot  was  converted 
into  a  private  dwelling,  and  subsequently  destroyed  by  fire. 

At  lowest  ebb  during  the  1940's,  Thoreau  would  later  be  given 
a  boost  with  the  arrival  of  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company,  which  to- 
day maintains  an  attractively  landscaped  compressor  plant  north  of 
town,  and  a  large  refinery  across  Highway  40.  Modern  homes  with 
neat  green  lawns  mingle  with  adobe  structures.  Yellow  buses  wait 
outside  the  two  public  schools  for  the  area's  more  than  1100  school 
children  of  three  cultures. .Navajo,  Anglo-American  and  Spanish. 

Thoreau  is  still  the  southern  gateway  to  what  is  now  Chaco  Can- 
yon National  Monument,  the  road  passing  through  Crownpoint,  long  a 
center  for  Eastern  Navajos.  From  pick-up  trucks  and  campers,  Navajo 
and  Acoma  women  sell  their  fragrant,  crusted,  round  loaves  of  bread, 
fresh  from  clay  ovens.  Rabbi tbrush,  scattered  pinyon  pines  and 
juniper  trees  invade  the  town.  Magpies  consider  themselves  part  of 
its  citizenry.  Mountain  bluebirds  and  wild  asters  accent  its  brick- 
red  soil . 

Henry  David  Thoreau  journeyed  no  father  west  than  to  Minnesota, 
in  1862,  at  the  advice  of  his  doctor,  and  to  "get  the  touch  of  the 
prairie."  Yet  he  had  read  the  first-hand  accounts  of  every   major 
traveler  west  of  the  Mississippi .  .the  JOURNALS  of  Lewis  and  Clark, 
the  Mormon  trek  and  expeditions  of  John  C.  Fremont,  Parkman  on  the 
Oregon  Trail,  Father  De  Smet  in  the  Northwest,  Colonel  Doniphan's 
campaigns  in  the  Southwest  and  Mexico.  His  writings  are  marked 
with  reference  to  these  and  others. 

Reading  Thoreau,  one  also  travels  on  foreign  soil  or  at  sea  in 
his  allusions  to  the  journeys  of  Charles  Darwin  or  Humboldt,  Hern- 
don,  or  Livingstone  in  Africa!  A  list  of  the  2200  geographical 
references  from  Thoreau 's  writings  reads  like  the  index  to  an  atlasl 
He  followed  his  travel  reading  as  intensely,  and  with  the  same 
awareness,  with  which  he  followed  a  footpath  or  the  shoreline  of 
Walden  Pond! 

This  was  an  uncommon,  yet  common  man,  who  "marched  to  a  dif- 
ferent drummer"  all  his  life.  "As  skilled  in  the  art  of  pencil 
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making  as  lyceum  lecturing. .making  as  good  an  article  as  the  best 
English!",  .quoting  Emerson,  his  contemporary. 

A  rugged  little  western  town  proudly  bears  his  namel 


THOREAU'S  CAIRN  IN  1897 


The  following  extract  is  from  Joseph  Edgar  Chamber! in's 
"Memorials  of  American  Authors,"  which  appeared  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  January  1897  (Vol.  79,  no.  471,  pp.  68-69).  Now  that 
the  cairn  has  been  returned  to  Walden  Pond,  pilgrims  may  renew  a 
106-year-old  tradition  and  add  their  own  tributary  stones  to  the 
memorial  mound.  Oddly,  though,  the  restoration  is  incomplete. 
When  Bronson  Alcott  and  Mary  Adams  laid  down  the  first  stones  in 
1872,  Alcott  took  care  to  place  the  cairn  virtually  at  the  doorstep 
of  his  friend's  hut,  which  had  been  removed  long  since  to  a  farm  in 
the  North  Quarter.  Today,  however,  the  cairn  stands  some  twenty- 
five  feet  from  its  original  site  and  invites  comparison  with  a  pile 
of  discarded  foundation  stone.  Pilgrims  may  be  grateful  for  the 
renewed  tradition,  but  some  may  wonder,  as  Thoreau  might  have,  why 
anything  has  to  be  done  halfway. 

"In  this  same  Concord  there  stands—or  still  did  stand  when 
last  I  was  there--what  seems  to  me  an  impressive  memorial  of  a  wery 
great  American  man  of  letters.  It  is  the  cairn  which  has  been 
raised  by  pilgrim  hands  at  the  site  of  Thoreau 's  hermitage  on  the 
shore  of  Walden  Pond.  In  this  heap  of  stones  there  is  one,  I  believe, 
which  was  laid  by  Walt  Whitman;  I  know  there  is  one  that  John  Bur- 
roughs put  there,  and  one  from  the  hand  of  Bradford  Torrey,  and  two 
which  the  ornithologists,  Brewster  and  Faxon,  added;  many  more  were 
put  in  place  by  known  and  unknown  disciples.  I  would  certainly 
rather  have  contributed  a  stone  to  this  Thoreau  cairn  than  have 
given  any  amount  of  money  to  preserve  the  cabin  which  Thoreau  built 
there,  to  be  splintered  away  by  souvenir-gatherers.  Perhaps  the 
cairn  would  be  the  best  monument,  after  all,  for  Thoreau,  if  one 
could  but  be  sure  that  some  thrifty  farmer  of  the  neighborhood  would 
not  haul  it  away  on  a  dull  day,  when  other  agricultural  operations 
did  not  bid  fair  to  prosper,  to  reinforce  his  barnyard  wall.  So 
simple  and  fitting  a  memorial  needs  a  love  of  the  common  people 
toward  the  man  to  whom  it  is  raised,  to  protect  it,  and  the  common 
people  of  New  England  know  not  Thoreau  as  yet. 

Though  I  should  say  that  the  talent  and  discretion  of  a  greater 
sculptor  might  be  depended  upon  to  produce  for  the  Common  in  Concord 
a  monument  of  Thoreau  which  would  cast  no  ridicule  on  his  memory, 
but  should  beautifully  commemorate  his  immense  literary  and  philo- 
sophical service  to  his  countrymen,  I  am  not,  for  one,  in  favor  of 
haste  in  attempting  to  provide  any  such  memorial.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  seed  which  he  sowed  fructify  a  little  more  abundantly.  It 
is  a  slow-growing  seed,  but  it  holds  the  ground  like  an  oak.  And 
meantime,  I  trust  that  the  cairn  on  the  site  of  his  lordly  hut  will 
grow,  and  that  even  the  thrifty  farmer  of  Concord  may  come  to  know 
that  the  heap  of  stones  means  more,  even  to  him,  where  it  stands 
than  it  would  walling  his  barnyard." 
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STUDIES  IN  THE  AMERICAN  RENAISSANCE  1977 

edited  by  Joel  Myerson,  Twayne  Publishers, 

Boston,  1978    pp. x, 411.  $25.00 

by  Raymond  R.  Borst 


The  1977  edition  of  this  annual  series  of  STUDIES  contains  four- 
teen articles  which  examine  "the  lives  and  works  of  mid-nineteenth 
century  American  authors  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  wrote, 
published,  and  were  received".  Limitations  of  space  for  this  re- 
view prevent  any  deep  critical  analysis  of  each  of  these  articles 
but  it  is  hoped  that  the  capsule  summaries  will  lead  the  reader 
more  deeply  into  those  sections  where  his  interest  lies.  There  is 
something  here  for  every   nineteenth  century  scholar. 

"The  Ideology  of  Brook  Farm''  by  Richard  Francis  is  the  first  essay. 
The  author  traces  the  evolution  of  the  Farmers  from  Transcendenta- 
lists  to  Fourierists  recounting  the  continuous  struggle  of  the  middle 
class  founders  to  relate  properly  to  the  working  class  members  whose 
lives  they  hoped  to  enrich.  It  is  liberally  supplied  with  quotes 
from  the  writings  of  the  members.  It  is  a  worthy  contribution  to 
the  study  of  Transcendentalism. 

A  fourth  of  the  book  is  given  over  to  "A  Calendar  of  the  Letters 
of  Margaret  Fuller"  compiled  by  Robert  N.  Hudspeth.  A  check-list  of 
nearly  100  pages  lists  chronologically  all  of  the  known  or  mentioned 
letters  of  that  nineteenth  century  feminist.  This  is  a  preliminary 
to  a  complete  edition  of  the  texts  of  Miss  Fuller's  letters.  Pro- 
fessor Hudspeth  gives  the  call  numbers  of  the  MS  of  both  Harvard 
Houghton  and  Boston  Public  Libraries.  This  should  be  done  more  often 
to  save  scholars  much  valuable  time  checking  cards.  Everyone  who 
has  done  any  library  or  MS  research  knows  all  too  well  how  much 
time  is  consumed  before  the  object  of  this  study  is  in  his  hand.  This 
calendar  and  its  completed  book  of  letters  will  make  an  excellent 
addition  to  Fuller  scholarship  along  with  Joel  Myerson's  Margaret 
Fuller:  An  Annotated  Secondary  Bibliography  [1977 J  (see  p. 409  of 
this  STUDIES  for  complete  description)  and  his  forthcoming  Margaret 
Fuller:  A  Descriptive  Bibliography. 

David  Robinson  writes  on  "Christopher  Pearse  Cranch,  Robert 
Browning,  and  the  Problem  of  'Transcendental'  Friendship."  He  quotes 
from  Cranch' s  poetry  to  demonstrate  the  length  and  depth  of  this 
friendship  which  actually  began  in  December  1848  in  Florence  when  the 
two  were  introduced  by  Margaret  Fuller.  Cranch  however  dated  his 
friendship  from  the  time  when  he  first  discovered  Browning's  poetry. 

Three  articles  will  be  welcomed  by  Hawthorne  scholars.  Origins 
of  the  American  Renaissance:  A  front-Page  Story  by  C.E.  Frazer  Clark, 
Jr.  explains  the  role  of  newspapers  in  developing  the  reputation  of 
mid-nineteenth  century  authors. 

"A  Guide  to  Primary  Source  Materials  for  the  Study  of  Hawthorne's 
Old  Manse  Period"  by  John  J.  McDonald  is  the  result  of  much  research. 
The  guide  is  divided  into  three  parts,  namely:  Part  I:  Published 
Materials,  which  is  a  list  of  printed  sources  which  transcribe ^manu- 
script material  related  to  the  Old  Manse  period  of  Hawthorne's 
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life;  Part  II:  Calendar  of  Correspondence,  a  check-list  of  Hawthorne 
letters  during  the  Old  Manse  period;  Part  miscellaneous  MS  Material. 

The  third  of  the  Hawthorne  trio  is  "Hawthorne:  Tne  Writer  as 
Dreamer"  by  Rita  K.  Go!  Pin.  ThTs  is  an  interesting  compilation  of 
some  of  Hawthorne's  quotations  about  his  dreams.  An  amusing  dream 
referred  to  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  who  was  visiting  her  mother  in 
Newton  reads  in  part:  "The  other  night, I  dreamt  I  was  at  Newton... 
thou  tookst  the  occasion  to  announce  that  thou  hadst  now  ceased  to  be 

wife,  and  hadst  taken  another  husband But  hereupon,  thy  sister 

Elizabeth  [Peabody],  who  was  likewise  present,  informed  the  company 
that,  in  this  state  of  affairs,  having  ceased  to  be  thy  husband,  I 

of  course  became  hers "   Hawthorne  awoke  immediately  from  such 

a  situation  and  no  doubt  with  some  shock. 

Poe  is  also  represented  with  three  essays.  "Poe  and  Magazine 
Writing  on  Premature  Burial"  by  J.  Gerald  Kennedy  dTscusses  the 
various  stories  in  which  Poe  uses  the  theme  of  premature  burial.  In 
"Poe's  'The  Spectacles':  A  New  Text  from  Manuscript,"  edited  with 
textual  commentary  and  notes,  Joseph  J.  Moldenhauer  examines  the 
history  of  this  story  and  publishes  in  its  entirety  the  final  holo- 
graph prepared  by  Poe.  Also  included  in  the  article  are  emenda- 
tions, alterations  in  the  manuscript,  and  historical  collations. 
Poe's  "Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue:  The  Ingenious  Web  Unravelled"  by 
Burton  R.  Pol  Tin  is  an  analysis  of  the  plot  and  characters  of  this 
great  detective  story.  Readers  will  find  much  of  interest  in  these 
three  articles  which  will  enhance  their  enjoyment  and  understanding 
of  Poe's  writings. 

Some  readers  of  The  Concord  Saunterer  may  complain  that  there 
is  too  little  Thoreau  in  this  book  but  they  must  remember  that  while 
he  was  traveling  much  in  Concord  there  was  much  other  literary 
activity  in  America.  Such  readers  will  be  happy  with  Thomas  Bind- 
ing's article,  'Daniel  Ricketson's  Sketch  Book"  in  which  appears  a 
paragraph  of  hitherto  unpublished  Thoreau  Journal,  eleven  reproduc- 
tions from  Ricketson's  sketch  book,  each  completely  annotated,  as 
well  as  an  excellent  commentary  on  the  Thoreau-Ricketson  relation- 
ship. Those  who  wish  to  know  more  about  this  relationship  should 
read  that  most  charming  of  all  books  about  Thoreau,  Daniel  Ricketson 
and  His  Friends,  edited  by  Anna  and  Walton  Ricketson  (Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin,  1902). 

"Melville's  Closet  Skeleton:  A  New  Letter  about  the  Illegitimacy 
Incident  in  Pierre" by  Amy  Puett  Emmers  produces  a  previously  unpublished 
letter  which  tends  to  show  that  Melville  was  using  a  bit  of  family 
scandal  as  the  basis  for  his  novel  Pierre.  The  conclusion  appears  to 
be  valid. 

The  next  essay  is  written  by  Susan  Geary  and  is  called  "Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  John  P.  Jewett,  and  Author-Publisher  Relations  in  1853". 
Here  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  story  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe' s 
problems  with  her  publisher  is  the  story  of  all  publisher-author  rela- 
tionships in  the  1850's.  Authorship  was  just  beginning  to  be  a  means 
of  livelihood  and  publishing  was  now  a  profitable  business  if  operated 
properly.  Contract  struggles  were  the  order  of  the  day. 

Madeline  B.  Stern  has  contributed  "Louisa  M.  Alcott  in  Periodicals" 
which  catalogues  all  of  Miss  Alcott's  appearances  in  magazines,  a 
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total  of  212  times  not  including  reprints.  She  also  notes  the  dis- 
covery by  Leona  Rostenberg  in  Harvard's  Houghton  Library  of  five 
letters  to  Louisa  May  Alcott  which  identified  her  as  A.  M.  Barnard 
author  of  gory  tales  for  The  Flag  of  Our  Union.  These  stories  con- 
trast sharply  with  the  sweetness  and  light  of  Little  Women  but  were 
doen  to  keep  food  on  the  family  table. 

"Dr.  Richard  Maurice  Bucke:  A  Religious  Disciple  of  Whitman"  by 
Artem  Lozynsky  documents  with  numerous  quotations  from  letters  that 
Dr.  Bucke  felt  that  Whitman  was  akin  to  Christ.  He  became  a  close 
friend  of  the  poet's  and  wrote  several  books  about  him  including 
Cosmic  Consciousness  in  which  he  presented  his  theory  of  Whitman's 
divinity. 

There  follows  a  section,  "Books  Received, "by  Robert  E.  Burk- 
holder  which  lists  those  books  published  in  1977  which  are  con- 
cerned with  mid- nineteenth  century  culture  in  America.  The  book 
concludes  with  a  short  sketch  of  each  of  the  contributors. 

There  is  much  information  contained  in  this  edition  of  Studies. 
Happily,  some  of  the  articles  are  preludes  to  complete  books  to 
come.  All  have  been  chosen  with  care  and  are  worthy  of  the  reader's 
attention.  As  this  series  is  a  continuing  study,  the  editor 
"welcomes  biographical,  historical,  and  bibliographical  articles 
on  the  literature,  history,  philosophy,  art,  religion,  and  general 
culture  of  America  during  the  period  1830-1860".  Address  corres- 
pondence to  Joel  Myerson,  Department  of  English,  University  of 
South  Carolina,  Columbia,  South  Carolina  29208. 


NATURE  IN  BOOKS:  SOME  STUDIES  IN  BIOGRAPHY  by  P.  Anderson  Graham 
Kennikat  Press,  N.Y.,  1970  $3.00 


This  book,  first  published  in  1891,  and  later  reprinted  by 
Kennikat  Press,  is  by  an  English  author  "unknown  to  me.  The  essays 
are  sermon-like,  and  deal. with  Jeffries,  Tennyson,  Thoreau,  Scott, 
Carlyle,  Burns  and  Wordsworth. 

Its  value  seems  to  be  with  a  completist  collector,  for  its 
style  is  more  unflagging  and  purple-flowery  than  Wilson  Flagg,  and 
the  salt  of  the  earth  seems  here  to  have  lost,  as  the  British  say, 
its  savour.  The  young  Thoreau  lived  on  the  "banks  of  the  Musqueta- 
kid  (sic),  and  followed  where  arrowhead  and  broken  spear  told  how 
Sioux  and  Comanche  brave  battled  under  the  greenwood." 

The  essay  on  Jeffries  is  based  on  a  visit  to  Coote,  and  does 
give  a  more  accurate  picture  of  that  countryside.  At  any  rate, 
some  generous  friends  have  given  the  Lyceum  a  supply  of  these 
books,  with  an  ingenious  arrangement  for  return  comments  to  be  per- 
petuated in  a  scrapbook  "for  posterity",  and  we  would  like  to  sell 


them, 


M.N.F. 
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A  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

[Ed.  Note:  The  following  letter  from  Jerome  Loving,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Texas  A  &  M  University  was  prompted  by  the 
article,  "Thoreau  in  Russia"  (C.S.  Summer  1978).] 

I  write  in  response  to  "Thoreau  in  Russia,"  Concord  Saunterer 
(Summer,  1978).  At  the  risk  of  sounding  like  a  John  Bircher,  I 
think  you  and  your  editors  have  been  taken  in  by  Soviet  propaganda. 
As  a  veteran  of  three  months  last  winter  in  the  Soviet  Union,  I  am 
indeed  skeptical  about  Mme.  Aleksandrova's  letter  to  you,  especially 
her  statement  that  "In  all  courses  on  American  literature  given  at 
our  universities  Thoreau  has  the  place  he  deserves,  as  a  free  and 
noble  spirit,  a  wonderful  poet  of  nature  and  a  courageous  partisan 
in  the  cause  of  abolitionism.  He  is  so  described  in  our  Literary 
Encyclopoedia." 

The  last  sentence  is  probable  true.  As  I  learned  from  Maurice 
Mendelson,  an  American  expatriate  who  emigrated  in  the  1930s  to  be- 
come a  Soviet  critic  of  Whitman  and  Twain,  the  Russians  are  very 
proud  of  this  encyclopoedia.  This  is  partly  because  of  the  collec- 
tive scholarship  it  represents,  but  also  because  it  may  be  part  of 
the  Soviet  ploy  aimed  at  the  Western  world. 

As  a  senior  Fulbright-Hays  lecturer  at  Leningrad  State  Univer- 
sity, I  discovered  that  Henry  David  Thoreau  is  hardly  known  at  all 
to  students.  When  I  was  preparing  my  Thoreau  lecture,  I  was  warned 
by  students  who  had  dared  to  befriend  me  (my  Soviet  counterpart 
avoided  me  as  he  did  my  predecessor)  to  proceed  slowly  with  the 
"Concord  saunterer"  as  he  was  simply  not  taught  at  Russian  universi- 
ties. I  lectured  on  "Civil  Disobedience"  and  Walden,  and  the  stu- 
dents—though they  rarely  expressed  any  reaction  publicly—appeared 
incredulous  to  hear  me  quoting  such  lines  as  "There  is  but  little 
virtue  in  the  action  of  masses  of  men,"  or  "Public  opinion  is  a  weak 
tyrant  compared  with  our  own  private  opinion."  In  fact,  during  my 
lecture  on  "Civil  Disobedience,"  my  counterpart—himself  a  previous 
Fulbright  lecturer  in  America,  where  he  preached  "understanding  of 
cultures"— conspicuously  fiddled  with  his  briefcase  to  demonstrate, 
I  suppose,  to  his  students  that  he  wasn't  listening  to  such  rot. 
When  I  turned  to  Walden,  which  I  suppose  the  Soviets  consider  more 
literary  and  less  political ,  he  promptly  closed  up  the  case  and  lis- 
tened attentively. 

All  of  this  surprised  me  a  little,  for  I  think  Thoreau  can  be 
made  to  sound  as  anti -American  as  writers  like  Whitman,  Twain, 
Dreiser,  London,  and  others  appear  in  Soviet  "editions."  But  it  was 
pointed  out  to  me,  again  by  my  student-friends,  that  Thoreau 's 
"fault"  is  that  he  is  essentially  anti-government.  Certainly,  this 
is  an  interpretation  that  can  be  made  of  "Civil  Disobedience"--how- 
ever  erroneous  such  a  conclusion  appears  to  those  who  remember  that 
Thoreau  asks  for  "not  at  once  no  government,  but  at  once  a  better 
government." 
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Admittedly,  I  was  allowed  to  teach  Thoreau  in  a  Soviet  univer- 
sity—as well  as  any  other  American  writer  I  chose.  Let's  hope  this 
is  a  good  sign,  though  my  experience  as  an  American  lecturer  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  makes  me  less  than  hopeful  that  the  intellectual  atmosphere 
there  is  not  receding  from  sunnier  days  in  the  late  1960s. 

Perhaps  you  should  print  my  letter  in  the  Saunterer  as  a  coun- 
terbalance to  Mme.  Aleksandrova's  epistle.  I'm  for  "understanding 
of  cultures"  as  much  as  the  next  man,  but  I  would  like  to  see  a 
little  more  truth  mixed  into  the  exchange. 


ON  BEING  AWAKE 
by  James  Armstrong 

When  Thoreau  wrote,  "I  never  met  a  man  who  was  quite  awake," 
he  may  not  have  been  exaggerating  very   much.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor William  Dement  of  Stanford  University,  recent  research  shows 
that  some  people  go  through  their  day's  activities  without  being 
fully  awake.  Dement's  research,  reported  in  Brain/Mind  Bulletin 
(Vol.  1,  No. 14),  included  tests  of  his  subjects'  reaction  time, 
pupil  dilation,  and  task  performance  ability,  as  well  as  electro- 
encephalograms and  the  subjective  Stanford  Sleepiness  Scale  (in 
which  subjects  presumably  were  asked  to  rate  the  degree  of  their 
own  sleepiness  at  various  times.) 

Dement  concluded  that  "some  people  may  not  ever  reach  the 
maximum  of  their  potential .. .simply  because  they  never  really 
wake  up!" 

These  hypersomniacs  -  people  who  are  always  sleepy  -  were 
familiar  to  Thoreau.  "Why  is  it,"  he  wrote,  "that  men  give  so 
poor  an  account  of  their  day  if  they  have  not  been  slumbering?... 
If  they  had  not  been  overcome  with  drowsiness  they  would  have  per- 
formed somethi  ng." 

The  Stanford  study  shows  that  there  is  no  necessary  cor- 
relation between  activity  and  alertness  or  between  rest  and  sleep- 
iness. Thoreau  was  obviously  aware  of  this  when  he  wrote,*  "It 
matters  not  what  the  clocks  say  or  the  attitudes  and  labors  of 
men.  Morning  is  when  I  am  awake  and  there  is  a  dawn  in  me." 

Thoreau  made  no  claim  to  be  fully  awake  himself,  but  the 
continued  confirmation  of  his  observations  by  other  sources 
seems  to  prove  that  he  suffered  less  from  somnolence  than  most 
of  us . 
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BEANS,  BAKED  AND  HALF-BAKED  (9) Thomas  Blanding 

("I  was  determined  to  know  beans."  --  Thoreau) 

Ninety-nine  years  ago,  on  September  23,  1879,  Frank  Sanborn 
announced  in  his  weekly  column,  "Our  Boston  Literary  Letter,"  in  the 
Springfield  Daily  Republican  (pp.  2-3): 

...Mr  [Walton]  Ricketson,  the  New  Bedford  sculptor,  whose 
fine  medallion  head  of  Thoreau  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the 
shop  of  Doll  &  Richards  in  Park  street,  will  come  to 
Boston  for  the  winter.  His  Thoreau  has  been  altered  and 
improved  from  the  first  form,  and  now  gives  the  best  por- 
trait of  the  poet-naturalist  which  has  yet  been  exhibited. 
It  is  life-size,  in  plaster,  and  in  profile,  and  costs 
with  a  frame  $25.  A  copy  has  been  ordered  by  Mr  Emerson, 
and  another  will  be  placed  in  the  Concord  library,  where 
now  is  only  the  imperfect  crayon  portrait  taken  by  Rowse 
in  1854.  The  medallion  does  justice  to  Thoreau' s  fine 
silken  beard,  which  he  wore  in  the  last  six  years  of  his 
life,  and  which  gave  a  picturesque  finish  to  his  thought- 
ful features.  No  portrait  of  him  was  ever  painted,  and 
few  photographs  or  daguerreotypes  were  ever  taken.  William 
Hunt,  when  he  visited  Concord  in  1859-60,  did  not  seize  the 
opportunity  to  paint  Thoreau,  and  when  William  Furness  came, 
after  the  war,  Thoreau  had  passed  away.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  painters  and  sculptors  do  not  have  foreknowledge  of  the 
persons  upon  whom  their  art  must  be  practiced.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  joy  to  know  that  Walton  Ricketson 's  original  bas-relief  of 
Thoreau  has  become  part  of  the  permanent  exhibition  at  the  Thoreau 
Lyceum,  the  gift  of  Leonard  and  Helen  Kleinfeld. 

Two-and-a-half  years  before  Sanborn  wrote  about  the  Ricketson 
medallion  in  his  Republican  column,  he  heard  Emerson  voice  a  prefer- 
ence for  a  beardless  visage  of  Thoreau.  Sanborn  then  lived  in  the 
Thoreaus'  "Yellow  House"  on  Main  Street,  where  Samuel  Worcester 
Rowse 's  1854  crayon  head  of  Thoreau  hung  in  the  dining  room.  Emer- 
son, his  daughter  Ellen,  and  Elizabeth  Hoar  took  tea  at  Sanborn's 
the  evening  of  March  2,  1877.  "Rising  from  the  tea-table,"  Sanborn 
later  recounted,  "Emerson  noticed  the  crayon  head  of  Thoreau,  and 
said,  'This  is  better  than  the  ambrotype  with  the  beard,  for  the 
beard  disfigured  Henry's  face.'"  Ellen  said,  "Father,  I  am  glad  you 
never  wore  a  beard."  To  which  Emerson  made  the  quiet  reply,  "I  had 
none  to  wear."  Sanborn  tells  this  story  twice,  first  in  "The  Por- 
traits of  Emerson"  in  the  New  England  Magazine  for  December  1896, 
and  again  in  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (1901),  one  of  the  pocket-size 
"Beacon  Biographies." 

In  a  previous  pot  of  "Beans"  (no.  4,  summer  1977)  I  gathered 
together  some  documents  about  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson's  efforts 
in  1865  to  win  Sophia  Thoreau 's  permission  to  edit  her  brother's 
Journal.  His  petition  did  not  succeed.  But  a  few  years  later 
Higginson  did  receive  permission  to  use  two  sentences  from  the  manu- 
script Journal  as  a  motto  for  his  novel  Malbone,  An  Oldport  Romance: 
'"What  is  Nature  unless  there  is  an  eventful  human  life  passing 
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within  her?  Many  joys  and  many  sorrows  are  the  lights  and  shadows 
in  which  she  shows  most  beautiful.'  --  Thoreau,  Ms.  Diary." 
Mai  bone  was  serialized  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  before  Fields, 
Osgood,  and  Company  published  it  as  a  book  in  1869.  Early  that 
year,  Sophia  Thoreau  wrote  Ellen  Sewall  Osgood:  "I  presume  you  see 
the  'Atlantic1.   I  am  rather  sorry  to  have  T.  W.  Higginson  write  a 
novel.   I  am  afraid  that  he  will  injure  his  style,  talking  of  a 
'wealth  of  hair',  'violet  eyes',  etc  etc."  (MS  quoted  courtesy  of 
Grace  and  George  Davenport.) 

In  1874,  twelve  years  after  his  death,  this  is  how  Thoreau  was 
characterized  in  a  popular  guidebook,  Samuel  Adams  Drake's  Historic 
Fields  and  Mansions  of  Middlesex  (Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. ) , 
pp.  379-380: 

Thoreau,  the  hermit-naturalist,  lived  in  a  house 
build  by  himself  in  1845  on  the  shore  of  Walden  Pond, 
his  literary  friends  helping  him  one  afternoon  to  raise 
it.  It  is  said  that  he  never  went  to  church,  never 
voted,  and  never  paid  a  tax  in  the  State;  for  which  con- 
tempt of  the  tax-gatherer  he  passed  at  least  one  night 
in  jail.  It  is  evident  from  his  writings  that  Thoreau 
gloried  in  Nature,  and  that  his  soul  expanded  while  he 
communed  with  her.  She  was  his  meat  and  drink.  He 
craved  no  other  society,  putting  to  flight  in  his  own 
person  the  crystallized  idea  that  man  is  a  gregarious 
animal.  He  calls  upon  hill  and  stream  as  if  they  would 
reply,  and  in  truth  the  Book  of  Nature  was  never  shut  to 
him.  A  revival  of  interest  in  the  character  of  Thoreau 
is  manifest,  an  interest  which  no  man  is  better  able  to 
satisfy  than  his  friend  Channing. 

A  year  earlier  William  Ellery  Channing's  Thoreau:  The  Poet-Natural- 
ist had  been  published  by  Roberts  Brothers. 

On  August  19,  1880,  the  Concord  Freeman  printed  the  following 
reminiscence  by  Bronson  Alcott  ("Mr.  Alcott  on  Thoreau"):   "In  my 
family,  when  we  had  a  visit  from  him,  the  word  passed,  'Mr.  Thoreau 
has  come,  we  will  all  listen.'  When  he  projected  the  Walden  cabin 
he  came  to  me  and  said,  'Mr  Alcott,  lend  me  an  ax;  and  with  this  he 
built  the  temple  of  a  grand  primeval  man." 

Thoreau's  Cape  Cod  was  published  by  Ticknor  and  Fields  on  March 
25,  1865.  Three  early  reviews  are  reprinted  below.  The  first 
appeared  in  the  May  1865  issue  of  Harper's  Monthly: 

Cape  Cod,  by  HENRY  D.  THOREAU.  This  work  has  all  the 
characteristic  excellence  of  its  author;  the  singularly 
shrewd  and  thoughtful  observation  of  natural  facts,  the  dry 
remote  humor,  and  the  wild  intellectual  independence,  which 
have  made  Thoreau's  name  eminent  among  naturalists.  The 
residents  of  the  Cape  must  not  be  offended  if  they  and  their 
dwelling-place  are  treated  as  if  they  were  curious  specimens 
of  antedeluvian  civilization.  Thoreau  treats  his  own  Concord 
in  the  same  passionless  strain.  "Cape  Cod"  is  the  work  of  a 
robust,  manly  scholar.  (Published  by  Ticknor  and  Fields.) 
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On  May  2,  1865,  the  New  York  Times  printed  the  following  notice: 

--Cape  Cod.  BY  HENRY  D.  THOREAU.  12mo.  Boston: 
TICKNOR  &  FIELDS.  The  papers  composing  this  work  have 
appeared  partially  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  They  will 
be  welcome  in  their  present  shape  to  all  who  remember 
them.  They  testify  to  the  remarkable  talent  for  obser- 
vation, and  graphic  power  of  description  possessed  by 
the  writer,  and  in  this  case,  exercised  con  amore  in 
portraying  the  peculiarities  of  a  secluded,  and,  in 
many  respects,  remarkable  region.  Nothing  escapes  his 
grasp  in  animate  or  inanimate  nature;  the  people  and 
their  strange  surroundings  that  color  every   familiar 
object  with  a  "sea  change,"  are  henceforward  known  to 
us  with  an  intimacy  that  personal  experience  could 
scarcely  deepen.  Mr.  THOREAU' S  friends  are  doing  good 
service  to  his  memory  and  to  American  literature  by  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  his  remains. 

The  June  1865  number  of  Peterson's  Magazine  announced  to  readers: 

Cape  Cod.  By  Henry  D.  Thoreau  1  vol.  12  mo.  Boston: 
Ticknor  &  Fields. --We  have  always  been  charmed  witn" 
Thoreau ' s  books;  he  is  so  accurate  an  observer  of  nature 
and  writes  with  such  unaffected  simplicity.  His  'Cape 
Cod"  is  nowhere  less  entertaining  and  instructive  than 
his  "Walden,"  his  "Maine  Woods,"  or  his  "Excursions;" 
and  in  consequence  of  the  character  of  his  subject,  is 
often  even  more  pleasing.  Much  of  what  Thoreau  says  of 
Cape  Cod  reminds  us  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  New  Jersey. 

Thoreau ' s  Cairn  is  back  at  Walden  Pond.  Visitors  to  the  site 
may  once  more  mark  a  memory  and  pay  their  tribute  by  adding  a  stone 
to  the  Cairn.  Looking  down  from  the  beanfield,  I  am  glad  to  see 
this  rude  monument  again.  Pilgrims  have  found  it  meaningful  for 
more  than  a  century.  John  Albee,  a  poet,  critic,  and  friend  of 
Emerson,  came  to  the  Cairn  about  the  same  time  that  Sanborn  told 
his  Republ ican  readers  about  Walton  Ricketson's  Thoreau  medallion. 
The  next  year  Albee  printed  a  sonnet  in  praise  of  Thoreau  in  the 
Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy  (XIV  [July  1880],  p.  338): 

At  Thoreau's  Cairn,  Walden  Woods,  1879 

by 

John  Albee 

No  more  shall  summer's  heat  or  winter's  cold, 
Nor  autumn  plague,  nor  rule  of  greedy  gold 
Show  thee  heroic  in  an  alien  world; 
Thy  track  above  men's  earth-bound  minds  was  hurled, 
As  some  stars  roll  their  circuit  out  of  sight; 
Their  course  we  see  not,  but  we  see  the  light. 
For  all  the  customs  of  our  social  state 
Which  easy  homage  gain  and  fix  our  fate, 
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Thy  finer  spirit  felt  a  native  dread; 

Yet  questioned  it  no  further  than  there  led 

Some  certain  lamp  to  light  the  daily  life. 

But  thought  ran  on  beyond  the  narrow  strife, 

Foretelling  wiser  days  and  more  benign; 

In  those  shall  sound  no  greater  name  than  thine, 

Newcastle,  N.H. 
September  17,  1879 


HONORED  GUESTS 


September  brought  three  honored  guests  to  the  Thoreau  Lyceum, 
but  not,  alas,  at  the  same  time.  The  first  was  Una  Thoreau  Stevens 
of  New  Zealand  who,  with  her  husband,  stopped  here  on  her  way  to 
England.  She  told  us  that  her  grandfather,  who  came  from  the 
Island  of  Jersey,  considered  himself  Henry  Thoreau's  cousin. 

The  second  surprise  was  the  arrival  of  Grace  Davenport  of 
California,  the  great-granddaughter  of  Ellen  Sewall .  Miss  Daven- 
port was  joined  here  one  day  during  her  visit  by  her  cousin  Frances 
Tower  Maroni . 

The  last  unexpected  visitor  did  not  identify  himself  during 
his  brief  stay  at  the  Lyceum.  He  joined  a  group  of  guests  and  lis- 
tened with  nodding  approval  and  smiles  to  the  story  of  Concord  and 
Thoreau,  purchased  a  book  and  departed.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  a 
casual  look  at  the  guest  book  revealed  his  name:  H.  D.  Thoreau, 
also  of  California.  How  pleasant  it  would  have  been  if  all  three 
visitors  had  arrived  at  the  same  time,  been  introduced  and  joined 
in  conversation! 


BOOK  COLLECTOR'S  MARKET:  A  DIRECTORY 
(Moretus  Press,  N.Y.,  subscription) 


This  "Journal  of  the  Rare,  Out-of-Print,  &  Antiquarian  Book 
Trade"  has  recently  been  revived  by  the  Moretus  Press.  In  the 
inaugural  double  issue,  Malcolm  Ferguson,  an  Old  Book-man  of  long- 
standing, has  an  article  on  Author  Collections.  Entitled  "An 
Excursion  into  Thoreau  Country,"  it  gives  a  good  account  of  the 
writing  and  printing  of  Thoreau's  works  and  the  kind  of  people  who 
collect  them.  Readers  and  dealers  alike  can  benefit  from  its 
interesting  and  succinct  information. 

A.R.M. 
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ABOUT  THE  AUTHORS 


JAMES  ARMSTRONG  teaches  at  Fuller-ton  Jr.  College  where  he  is  now 
using  Wal den  in  his  class  on  "Utopias". 

THOMAS  BLANDING  is  one  of  the  Editors  for  The  Writings  of  Henry  D. 
Thoreau  (Princeton  University  Press).  He  is  presently  TTving  in 
Concord  and  is  associated  with  Goodspeeds,  Inc.  in  Boston. 

RAYMOND  BORST  is  a  book  collector  now  engaged  in  compiling  a  des- 
criptive bibliography  of  Thoreau  to  be  published  by  The  University 
of  Pittsburgh  Press  as  one  in  their  Series  in  Bibliography. 

MILLEN  BRAND  is  the  author  of  The  Outward  Room,  a  best  seller  some 
years  ago.  He  is  currently  teaching  and  editing  in  New  York  City. 

RUTH  CARSON  is  a  free-lance  writer  in  the  fields  of  natural  science 
and  history  who  lives  in  Colton,  Washington. 

GERRI  L.  HERRICK  taught  American  and  English  Literature  in  college 
for  many  years  before  becoming  Librarian-Lecturer  at  the  Lyceum. 

ANNE  R.  MCGRATH  is  the  curator  of  the  Thoreau  Lyceum  and  a  life- 
long resident  of  Concord. 


RICKETSON  BAS-RELIEF  RETURNS  TO  CONCORD 


Through  the  generosity  of  Leonard  and  Helen  Kleinfeld,  the 
Walton  Ricketson  bas-relief  of  Thoreau  now  belongs  to  the  Thoreau 
Lyceum  where  it  will  be  admired  by  many  visitors  to  come.  It  is 
singularly  appropriate  that  it  should  be  here  for  it  was  in  Concord 
that  Walton  Ricketson  and  his  sister  set  up  housekeeping  in  the 
1880s.  He  opened  a  studio  in  their  house  on  Elm  Street  and  there 
created,  among  other  works,  the  raised  plaster  portrait  mentioned 
above.  It  is  framed  in  driftwood  from  the  Concord  River  according 
to  information  handwritten  on  the  back  of  the  bas-relief  and  shows 
Thoreau  with  the  full  beard  which  he  wore  during  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life.  Annie  Russell  Marble  in  Thoreau,  His  Home,  Friends 
and  Books  (New  York,  1902)  makes  this  reference!  "He  UhoreauJ 
macTe  a  brief  visit  to  Mr.  [Daniel]  Ricketson  in  New  Bedford  in 
in  August,  1861;  There  he  consented  to  sit  for  his  last  ambrotype 
from  which- Mr.  Walton  Ricketson  has  made  his  fine  medallion." 
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IMPORTANT  FALL  DATES  AT  THE  THOREAU  LYCEUM 


Fall  Lecture  Series 

THURSDAY,  November  2:  Thoreau:  Emerson's  Representative  Man. 
A  chapter  from  a  forthcoming  biography  of  Emerson  by 
Joel  Porte,  professor  of  English  and  American  Litera- 
ture at  Harvard. 

THURSDAY,  November  9:  Ellen  Sewall:  The  Year  Before  Concord. 
A  chapter  from  a  forthcoming  biography  by  George 
Ryan,  staff  writer  for  The  Pilot,  the  official  news- 
paper for  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston. 

FRIDAY,    November  17:  Thoreau  Along  the  Indian  Trail  by 

Richard  Fleck,  author  of  The  Indians  of  Thoreau  and 
member  of  the  English  Department  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming. 

All  lectures  are  at  the  Lyceum  and  begin  at  8  p.m. 
Since  seating  space  is  so  limited,  reservations  are 
advised.  Call  369-5912  weekdays  between  10  and  5. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER <2  from  10:00  to  5:00  and 
SUNDAY,   DECEMBERS  from  2:00  to  5:00: 


THE  CHRISTMAS  GREENS  SALE  -  Advance  orders 
for  wreaths  accepted  after  December  1 . 


Volunteers  for  Christmas  workshops  needed; 
plan  to  give  at  least  one  day  November  28, 
29,  30  or  December  1. 
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